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TRINITY CHURCH, EPISCOPAL. 
SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. _ 

The corner stone of the first edifice was 
laid April 15, 1734, by Rev. Roger Price, 
minister of King’s Chapel, as Comissary of 
the Bishop of London. It was first opened 
for divine worship Aug. 15, 1734. The 
old church was taken down Aug. 1828, and 
the new church was consecrated Nov. 11, 
1829. 

The present church edifice is situated in 
Summer street, at the corner of Hawley 
street. It is an elegant and substantial 
structure, in the massive Gothic style, and 
built of rough granite. The interior is 
elegantly painted, in imitation of English 
oak, and the walls and ceiling are eal 
fully frescoed. There are two costly white 
marble mural tablets at the eastern end of 
the Church, on either side of the chancel, 
one to the memory of Bishop Parker, the 
other to that of Dr. Gardiner, the two Rec- 
tors who officiated for the longest periods. 

These talfets contain appropriate inscrip- 
tions. The organ is one of the most costly 
in the country, having been made in Lon- 
don, expressly for this church, under the 
supervision of the then Rector, Rev. Dr. 
Wainwright. Its tones are said to be un- 
surpassed by those of any other similar in- 
strument. 





Narrative. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE GOOD AUNT.—NO. III. 


* Nelson was an only child. He had nat- 
urally a good disposition, but his father be- 
ing a merchant, was obliged to be much 
from home in France and the West 
Indies; and his mother was, during the 
latter years of her life, so weak and sickly 
that she could not properly oversee her son’s 
education. She could not bear to have 
him taken from her and sent to school, and 
he had grown up in the midst of servants 
and dependants, who submitted to his will 
and caprices. The consequence was, that 
his fine and generous qualities were ob- 
secured, and he was fast acquiring selfish 
and imperious habits; with little respect for 
the rights of others, or for elders and supe- 
riors. His father, who was a good man, 
was aware of his faults, yet he hoped that 
by sending him to reside a while with his 
sister, whom he knew to be a firm and well 
judging, as well as a kind and generous 
woman, his character might be gradually 
improved. At first there appeared little 
hope of this. He seemed to expect that 
others should submit to his will; and he 
often transgressed the rules both of polite- 





ness and of justice, in taking more than his 
share of any little delicacy that was set 
upon the table. His aunt had gently point- 
ed out these faults to him, but instead of 
thanking her and trying to correct himself, 
as a good boy would have done, he was al- 
ways a little angry, and almost always, as 
soon as her back was turned, would say 
something disrespectful of her, even before 
her own children. 

But his own sickness, the consequence 
of his wilful habits, and his aunt’s kindness, 
had affected his mind exceedingly ; he real- 
ly wished to become a good boy and to cure 
himselfof his faults. In a few days after the 
conversation which we repeated in our last 
chapter, he was well enough to go down 
stairs and take his meals with the family. 
One evening, there was a large dish of 
strawberries, nicely covered over with white, 
powdered sugar, upon the table. They 
were placed before Nelson, and his aunt 
requested him to help them. He helped 
each one to a large saucer full, carefully 
reserving one side where the sugar appear- 
ed to be thickest. Every body had been 
helped except himself and Arthur. He put 
the remainder of the strawberries into two 
saucers, and it so happened that one had 
considerably more fruit and sugar in it 
than the other. He instinctively drew this 
towards himself and pushed the other to- 
wards Arthur; but suddenly recollecting 
himself, he hastily changed them and took 
the smaller portion for himself. He blush- 
ed and looked at his aunt, who was regard- 
ing him with a kind and encouraging smile. 
He now really loved his aunt, and her smile 
gave him pleasure. ‘* You have been too 
generous, Nelson,’’ she said, ‘‘you have kept 
very few strawberries for yourself.”’ 

““T have enough, I thank you,” replied 
Nelson. 

“Almost every one likes acid fruits 
when they are getting well from a fever,” 
observed his aunt. 

**Q! they are delicious,” said Nelson, 
as he put a spoonful into his mouth. 

*“Won’t you take mine, Nelson,” said 
Ben, ‘‘ I don’t care for them this evening.” 

**No, I thank you.” 

* But you will take a part of mine,” said 
his aunt, as she put a large spoonful into his 
saucer. ‘‘Tlove to see you generous and 
polite, but it will give me more pleasure to 
see you eat the strawberries this evening, 
than to eat them myself.” : 

Nelson was gratified ‘with his aunt’s 
praise even more than the strawberries, and 
after this time he never overhelped himself 
to any delicacy that happened to be near 
him. He always thought in time. 

One sultry afternoon, Nelson came into 
the room where his aunt was sitting, and 
observed with a face of anxiety and alarm, 
that there was a very black cloud rising in 
the west. ‘I fear there will be thunder 
and sharp lightning,” said he. 

“And if there is, why should you fear 
it ?” 

“J don’t know—because—lightning fre- 
quently kills people, does it not?” 

“Sometimes, but not frequently. <A 
death from lightning occurs very seldom, 
when we consider the great number of peo- 
ple scattered over the earth, and the great 
number of deaths from other causes. I 
have often wondered, Nelson, why one who 
has so much courage as you have in ordi- 
nary circumstances of danger, should be so 
much afraid of lightning.” 

‘There is something so terrible in the 
wind,” replied Nelson, “‘ and in the roar of 
the thunder, and in the unusual darkness, 
and the sudden glare of the lightning; I 
cannot help being afraid.” 

“Tt is awful and beautiful,” replied his 
aunt, ‘‘ but we should not yield ourselves 
up to fear. We are in the hands of God, 
and really, not in much danger. This ex- 
treme fear. of lightning is generally learned 


in childhood from some weak-minded per- 
son, and it behoves every one to try to over- 
come it. Ifthere really is danger, as may 
sometimes be the case in a thunder-storm, 
the mind should be calm and composed to 
meet it.” 

“* How can this be done? I remember 
when a very little boy I always used to run 
to the bed where my nurse laid herself down 
in a thunder-storm ; and where she lay shiv- 
ering and shaking, till I began to shiver 
and shake too. I do not believe I should 
have been afraid of thunder if it had not 
been for her.” 

**T do not think you would; and if you 
try I think you can overcome this fear now. 
Go to the window and observe this cloud as 
it rises. Mark how bright and beautiful 
its edges are, and how curiously the little 
feathery vapors work, and twist, and play 
over its surface. Look at the parched fields, 
and the drooping trees, and the dusty roads, 

-and think that the cloud is sent as a kind 
messenger from God, to feed, and refre 
and beautify every thing around y 
serve how the little birds retreat” 
nests, and every thing grows still as 1f Wir 
expectation. ‘T'ry not to think of the} 
chief which may be done, but of the good 
which certainly will be done. Think of 
the many storms which have taken place 
since you were born, and that by the pro- 
tection of a kind providence, neither your- 
self nor your friends have sustained injury 
from them; and if you cannot keep your 
mind quiet by these means, think of some- 
thing else; find something to do, and set 

,pbout it.” 

Nelson summoned courage to go to the 
window and look steadily at the approach- 
ing storm. There was something about it 
which fascinated him, and he forgot to be 
afraid until a bright flash and a loud clap 
overhead startled him. At this moment his 
aunt called to him, “‘ Nelson, I forgot to put 
down the windows up stairs, will you go 
and do it for me?” 

Nelson ran up stairs and put down all 
the windows, closing the shutters on the 
side from which the wind came. He had 
just done when he heard his aunt’s voice at 
the foot of the stairs, “‘ I would thank you 
to run into the garret, Nelson, and see that 
the scuttle is let down.” 

Nelson ran to the garret, and found the 
scuttle wide open. It took him some time 
to raise it and fasten it in its place; but he 
persevered until it was secure. When he 
came down stairs, he found his aunt busily 
employed in preparing dry suits for his un- 
cle and cousins, who had been out in the 
fields, and been caughtin the rain. ‘Here 
Nelson,” said she, ‘‘ do take this waistcoat 
to your uncle’s bedroom, and these dry 
stockings to Arthur ; and then come to my 
room ; little Ben has hurt his foot, and I 
want your assistance to bind it up.” 

Nelson did as he was requested, and 
when the dry suits were on, and the foot 
nicely bandaged, the storm was over. The 
sun shone out clear and bright, and there 
was a delightful coolness and freshness 
about every thing ; but Nelson was surpris- 
ed on goihg to the door, to see that the 
fields of grain had been beaten down, and 
that a large oak tree which grew on a little 
hill by itself, had been torn up by the roots; 
and he was still more surprised when he 
heard his uncle observe that it had been 
the most severe thunder storm which he 
had known in ten years. 

“Tt is over, and I have not been at all 
frightened,” said Nelson, as he looked at 
his aunt; ‘I think I shall not be so much 
afraid of thunder, in future.” . 

“If you exert yourself you will learn to 
counteract the hdbit of.fear,’’ replied his 
aunt. But Nelson had other habits which 
needed to be corrected, and we will give 
our little readers one more chapter about 
him in our next number. S$. 8. A. 
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THE MERCHANT’S DREAM. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Algeron was a merchant. All through a 
long summer day he had been engaged 
among boxes, bales, and packages, or por- 
ing over accounts current; or musing over 
new adventures. When night came, he re- 
tired to his quiet chamber, and refreshed 
his wearied mind with music and books. 
Poetry and the harmony of sweet sounds 
elevated his sentiments, and caused him to 
think, as he had often before thought, of 
the emptiness and vanity of mere earthly 
pursuits. 

“In what,” he said, “ am I wasting my 
time? Is there any thing in the dull round 
of mercantile life, to satisfy an immortal 
spirit? What true congeniality is there 


between the highly gifted soul, and bales of 


cotton or pieces of silk? Between the hu- 
man mind and the dull insensible objects 
of trade? Nothing! Nothing! How 
sadly do we waste our lives in the mere 
And after the glittering 
earth is gained, are we any happier? I 
think not. The lover of truth—the wise, 
contemplative hermit in his cell, is more « 
man than Algeron !” 

Thus mused the merchant, and thus he 
gave utterance to his thoughts—sighing as 
he closed each sentence. The book that 
he loved was put aside--the instrument 
from which his skilful hand drew eloquent 
music, lay hushed upon a table. He was 
unhappy? He had remained thus for some 
time, when the door of his room opened, 
and a beautiful being entered and stood be- 
fore him. Her countenance was calm and 
elevated; yet full of sweet benevolence. 
For a moment she looked at the unhappy 
merchant, then extending her hand, she 
said— . 

* Algeron, I have heard your complaints. 
Come with me, and look around with a 
broader intelligence.” 

As she spoke, she laid her finger upon 
the eyes of the young man. Arising, he 
found himself in the open air, walking by 
the side of his strange conductor, along a 
path that led to a small cottage. Into this 
they entered, It wasa very humble abode, 


but peace and contentment were 1 
in the breasts of its simple-minded” - 
pants—an aged female and a little girl. 


Both were engaged with reels of a curious 
and somewhat complicated construction ; 
and both sung cheerily at their work. A 
basin of cocoons on the floor, by each of 
the reels, told Algeron the true nature of 
their employment. A small basket of fine 
and smoothly reeled spools were upon a ta- 
ble. While the merchant still looked on, 
a man entered, and after bargaining for the 
reeled silk, paid down the price, and car- 
ried it away. A few minutes after, the 
owner of the cottare came. He asked for 
his rent, and it was giventohim. Then he 
retired. Shortly after a dealer in provis- 
ions stopped at the humble dwelling, and 
liberally supplied the wants of its occupants. 
He received his pay, and drove off, singing 
gaily, while the old woman and the child 
looked contented and happy. 

“‘ Come,’’ said his conductor, and Alge- 
ron left the cottage. ‘The scene had chang- 
ed. He was no longer in the open coun- 
try, but surrounded by small houses. It 
was a village. Along the streets of this,” 
they walked for some time, until they came 
to a store, which they entered. Standing 
beside the counter, was the same man who 
had bought the cottager’s silk. He had 
many parcels, which he had collected from 
many cottages; and now he was passing 
them over to the store keeper, who was as 
ready to buy as he was to sell. 

“‘ Another link in the great chain,” re- 
marked the mysterious companion, signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘ See they depend the one 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








upon the other. Can the hermit in his cell, 
idly musing about truths that will not 
abide—(for truth is active; is, in fact the 
power by which good is done to our fel- 
lows, and will not remain with any one who 
does not use it)—thus serve his fellows? 
Is his life more excellent—more honorable, 
more in accordance with the high endow- 
ments of the soul, than the life of him who 
engages in those employments by which all 
are benefited ?” 

Algeron felt that new light was breaking 
in upon him. But as yet, he saw dimly. 

“Look up,” continued his companion, 
“‘ and see yet another link.” 

The merchant raised his eyes. The 
scene had again changed. The village had 
become a large town, with ranges of tall 
buildings, in which busy hands threw the 
shuttle, weaving into beautiful fabrics of 
various patterns, the humble fibres gather- 
ed from hundreds of cottages, farm-houses 
and cocooneries, in all the region round 
about. Through these he wandered with 
his guide. Here was one tending a loom, 
there another folding, arranging, or pack- 
ing into cases the products thereof; and at 
the head of all was the manufacturer 
himself. 

“Is his a useless life ?” asked the guide. 
“Is he wasting the high endowments of an 
immortal mind in thus devoting himself to 
the office of gathering in the raw material 
and reproducing it again, as an article of 
comfort and luxury? But see! Another 
has presented himself. It is the merchant. 
He has come to receive from this man the 
product of his looms, and send them all over 
the world, that all may receive, and enjoy 
them. Are his energies wasted? 
geron! If the merchant were not to eng 
in trade, the manufacturer could not 
his goods to market, and would no long 
afford the means of subsistence that he now 
does to hundreds and thousands who pro- 
duce the raw material. Without him, mil- 
lions who receive the blessings furnished 
by nature and art, in places remote from 
their city or country, would be deprived of 
many comforts, of many delights. The 
agriculturalist, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the artisan—all who are engaged in 
the various callings that minister to the 
wants, the comforts, and the luxuries of 
life, are honorably employed. Society, in 
all its parts, is held together by mutual in- 
terests. A chain of dependencies binds the 
whole world together. Sever a single link, 
and you affect the whole. Look below 
you. Asa merchant, your position is in- 
termediate between the producer and the 
consumer. See how many hundreds are 
blessed with the reception of nature’s rich 
benefits, through your means. Could this 
take place, if you sought only after abstract 
truth, in idle, dreamy musings? Cease, 
then, to chafe yourself by fallacious reason- 
ings. Rather learn to feel delight in the 


consciousness that you are the means of 
ing around you many blessings. 


not of the gold you are to gain, as 
the end of your activity ; for so far as you 
do this, you will lose the true benefits that 
may be derived from pursuing, with dili- 
gence, your calling in life—that for which 
by education you are best qualified—and 
into which your inclination leads you.” 

“T see it all now, clear as a sunbeam,” 
Algeron said, with a sudden enthusiasm, as 
light broke strongly into his mind. The 
sound of his own voice startled him with 
its strangeness. For a moment he seemed 
the centre of a whirling sphere. Then all 
grew calm, and he found himself sitting 
alone in his chamber. 

“Can all this have been but a dream?” 
he murmured, thoughtfully. ‘ No—no—it 
is more than a dream. I have been taught, 
not by a mere phantom of the imagination, 
but by Truth herself—beautiful Truth. 
Her lovely countenance I shall never forget, 
and her words shall rest in my heart like 
apples of gold on pictures of silver. Hence- 
forth I look upon life with a purified vision. 
Nothing is mean, nothing is unworthy of 
pursuit, that ministers to the good of socie- 
ty. Onthis rock I rest my feet. Here I 
stand upon solid ground.” 

From that time, Algeron pursued his 
business as a merchant, with renewed ac- 
tivity. The thought that he was minister- 
ing, in his sphere, to the good of all around 
him, was a happy thought. It cheered him 
on in every adventure, and brought to his 
mind, in ¢he hour of retirement, a sweet 
peace, such @ id never before known. 
Fully did he prové;; the consciousness 
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of doing good to others, brings with it the 
purest delight. 








Religion. 


THE CABIN AND, FORECASTLE. 


How many pennies are squandered on 
the verriest trifles, without the thought that 
one of them might, if invested in a tract, be 
the means, in the hand of God, of saving a 
soul from hell, and preventing a multitude 
of sins. 

The following anecdote illustrates the 
power of such means, and the rich devel- 
opments which they sometimes exhibit. 

** A lady, feeling a deep interest in sea- 
men, put into the hands of the captain a 
few days before leaving port, a package of 
tracts and magazines for the crew. “I 
took them,” said the captain, “‘ and accord- 
ing to her wish distributed them among 
them. In a very few days after leaving 
sight of the highlands of Scotland for New 
York, the second mate, a well bred and in- 
telligent young Scotchman, came to me and 
said, “ Sir, I hardly know what’s the mat- 
ter with our men; but your tracts have pro- 
duced a feeling among them, that I have 
never seen before. If you have any doubt 
on the subject, just go and look into the 
forecastle and see for yourself.” I stepped 
down, and sure enough every man was 
reading with an eagerness as though his 
very life and soukdepended on it. 

On returning to the cabin, the mate con- 
tinued, “‘ Sir, they wish the Bible read to 
them, and to-morrow (meaning the Sabbath) 

ish to obtain your permission to hold 
us service among themselves in the 
castle.” ‘I can have no objection to 
; I’m sure,” said I. ‘ But who will 
ead them, mate, seeing none of us make 
any profession that way?” ‘TI shall make 
my best endeavor,” was the reply; “ and I 
suppose the others will do the same.” 
“ Very well,” I said, “there is a prospect 
now of fine weather, make all snug; I will 
take the helm, and let every one that wishes 
attend the service.” The arrangements 
were made; the Sabbath came; and a 
meeting among themselves was held, morn- 
ing and afternoon. A privilege for aprager 
meeting was again asked for the evening. 
I objected. ‘“‘ But,” said the mate, “ you 
have made no objections all day, why ob- 
ject now?” “My wish is,” I replied, 
“that you do not hold the meeting in the 
forecastle, but in the cabin, where ] may 
have a spice of a privilege myself, since I 
have accommodated you all day by stand- 
ing at the helm.” 

Accordingly, in the evening every man 
came down in the cabin. I took the Bible 
and read a chapter, and called upon the 
mate to pray. In a moment all were upon 
their knees. The mate proceeded a little 
way, but soon choked with tears, and could 
proceed no further. The cook then attempt- 
ed to pray, but failed in the same manner. 
I then said to one of the apprentice boys, 
“ Billy, can you pray for us?” The little 
fellow began and made an excellent, sweet 
little prayer, and seemed to get along the 
best of any of us. The fact is,” continued 
the captain, ‘“‘ we were all overwhelmed 
with a sense of our sins; and as there was 
not one of us that had made any profession 
of a religious experience, we made rather 
lame work of it at first ; but I do hope that 
God in mercy has heard our poor petitions, 
and converted every man on board.” 








GRATITUDE OF THE RESCUED. 


Dr. Parker, in his interesting book, “In- 
vitations to true Happiness,’’ gives a beau- 
tiful illustration of fervent gratitude for Di- 
vine forbearance, so justly due from the 
hearts of all men, yet felt by comparatively 
so few who are permitted to live on by its 
exercise, year after year, in impenitence. 

During @sea voyage, afew years since, I 
was conversing, with the mate of the vessel 
on this topic, when he concurred in the 
view presented, and observed that it called 
to mind one of the most thrilling scenes he 
had ever beheld. With this he related the 
following story. 

“*T was at sea, on the broad Atlantic, as 
we now are. It was just such a bright, 
moonlight night as this, and the sea was 
quite rough)’The captain had turned in, 
and I was upon watch, when suddenly there 
was a cry of a man overboard. ‘To go out 
in a boat was exceedingly dangerous. I 


could hardly make up my mind to command | 
the hands to expose themselves. I volun- | 
teered to go myself, if two more would ac- 
company me. T'wo generous fellows came 
forward, and in a few moments the boat was 
lowered, and we were tossed upon a most | 
frightful sea. 

As we rode upon the mountain wave, we 
discovered the man upon a distant billow. | 
We heard his cry and responded, ‘‘ Com- 
ing.” As we descended into the trough of 
the sea, we lost sight of the man, and heard 
nothing but the roar of the ocean. As we 
rose on the next wave, we again saw him 
and distinctly heard his call. We gave him 
another word of encouragement, and pulled 
with all our strength. At the top of each 
successive wave, we saw and heard him, 
and our hearts were filled with encourage- 
ment. As often, in the trough of the sea, 
we almost abandoned the hope of success. 
The time seemed long, and the struggle 
was such as men never make but for life. 
We reached him just as he was ready to 
sink withexhaustion. When we had drawn 
him into the boat, he was helpless and 
speechless. Our minds now turned to- 
wards the ship. She had rounded to. But 
exhausted as we were, the distance between 
us and the vessel was frightful. One false 
movement would have filled our boat and 
consigned us all to a watery grave. Yet 
we reach the vessel, and were drawn safely 
upon the deck. We were all exhausted, 
but the rescued man could neither speak 
nor walk; yet he hada full sense of his 
condition. He clasped our feet and began 
to kiss them. We disengaged ourselves 
from his embrace. He then crawled after 
us, and as we stepped back to avoid him he 
followed us, looking up at one moment with 
smiles and tears, and then patting our wet 
foot-prints with his hand, he kissed them 
with an eager fondness. I never witnessed 
such a scene in my life. I suppose if he 
had been our greatest enemy he would have 
been perfectly subdued by our kindness. 
The man was a passenger. During the 
whole remaining part of the voyage he 
showed the deepest gratitude, and when we 
reached the port he loaded us with pres- 
ents.” 








Natural Historp. 








ZEEE 
SWAN. 


The Swan is an aquatic bird, of which 
there are several species, as the wild, the 
tame, and the black Swan. The wild Swan 
inhabits cold northern regions; it is found 
in the forests and about the lakes in Lap- 
land, where in summer it rears its young, 
and comes not into the warmer climates, 
unless compelled by severity of cold. It is 
smaller than the tame Swan; it is of an ash 
color down the back, and on the tip of its 
wings; the rest of its plumage is white. 
Its eyes are bare and yellow, its legs dusky. 
In New Holland the black Swan, (rara avis) 
rare bird as it is in Europe, is very com- 
mon. 

The tame Swan, much celebrated by the 
ancient poets, is in Great Britain the larg- 
est bird they have. Its plumage the first 
year is ash color; after they enter upon the 
second year it is white. Its flesh in mod- 
ern times has been but little esteemed, 
though in times more early it was consider- 
ed as a very important part of a great feast. 
Its legs are short, and on land its gait is 
not very graceful; but in its more conge- 
nial element, on the pool, or on the stream, 
no other bird can vie with it in elegance 
and majesty. The curve of its neck, the 
fullness of its breast, and the ease and 














gracefulness of its motions, as it sails for- 
ward, or wheels round upon the smooth sur- 
face of the lake, are such as to excite ad- 
miration. 3 

The Swan enlivens the artificial pools of 
the man of fortune. It is a bird of peacea- 
ble deportment, but fierce, when irritated ; 
its strength is such, that it will sometimes 
throw down and trample upon a youth of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, and break 
a man’s leg with a stroke of its wing. No 
bird, but the eagle, dares to attack it, and 
he sometimes loses his life in the conflict. 
It builds its nest of withered grass near the 
water’s edge, and lays seven or eight eggs, 
and its time of incubation is nearly two 
months. While the wild Swan has a loud 
shrill voice, which may be heard at a great 
distance, the tame is silent, except that it 
sometimes hisses. It is supposed to live a 
hundred years, when nothing peculiar hap- 
pens to shorten its life. 








Parental. 








THE FIRST LOAF. 


An emergency at last came in my domes- 
tic arrangements for which I was wholly 
unprepared, despite the admonitory warn- 
ing of all good housekeepers, to be prepar- 
ed when such do occur, as occur they must, 
in these days of help wanting. An excel- 
lent girl had gone, and her place was sup- 
plied by one who I felt, when I beheld her, 
could never answer that description which 
induced me toengage. She stood demure- 
ly before me, awaiting her new instructions. 

“You can make some bread, Nancy ; 
now I want you to sift some flour and set 
some rising.” 

** How shall I make it? That never was 
my work before, but you will tell me how, 
ma’am, and I can learn quick,’’ was the 
reply; and the anxious, yet willing expres- 
sion of her face, bespoke a teachable spirit, 
as it did also an inexperienced hand. 
Heavily did that answer fall upon my ear— 
‘** how shall I make it?” Yes, that was the 
question, how? What a world of expe- 
rience and power did that little word com- 
prehend? I remembered my mother talk- 
ed of ‘* setting the sponge,” placing it in a 


}awarm situation, baking it when it was just 


enough raised ; these snatches of informa- 
tion I well remembered, but the right quan- 
tity, quality and number of ingredients, 
with the just how they should all be put to- 
gether, was the still unanswered question. 
There stood Nancy. ‘‘ Upon the whole,” 
said I, after a moment’s thoughtful pause, 
‘as there is so much more that is impor- 
tant to do, we will put this,matter off and 
try baker’s bread,” and I felt thankful for 
the respite. 

Days passed on. 

‘Cannot Nancy make bread?’ asked 
my husband, at last, “I am getting quite 
tired of baker’s bread.” 

** She shall make some ; but this is beau- 
tiful baker’s bread, George. I don’t know 
but it is nicer than any home-made bread I 
ever ate,” I replied in a most recommenda- 
tory tone, taking another slice, which I did 
not want. 

“There is nothing like good home-made 
bread, such as my mother used to make.” 
To the first part of this remark, I did not 
materially object, inasmuch as it was se- 
cretly my own opinion ; but when he sug- 
gested an equality with his mother’s bread, 
which nothing in his estimation ever excel- 
led, I felt asad shrinking of heart at my 
own conscious inability of attaining it. 

“* May you be blessed with just such an 
appetite as you had, when, a boy, you ate 
your mother’s bread !’’ was my inward ben- 
ediction, as he rose to return to his after- 
noon business. Sometimes I thought of 
confessing our dilemma. Had it been the 
first week of our marriage, it had all been 
well; he would have smiled at my inexpe- 
rience; but we had unfortunately been 
married some time; and, however lovely 
inefficiency and want of skill may appear 
in a lady love or a bride, it assumes quite a 
different aspect, when not to know is inex- 
cusable ignorance. ‘O, I can’t do that,” 
could no longer be viewed in the light of 
maiden timidity, or delicate helplessness ; 
beside, it savored too little of ‘‘ his mother,’’ 
who was a pattern housekeeper. 

But the bread must be made. I arose 
one morning, feeling quite cool and cour- 
ageous, and resolved that day to attempt it. 
I will begin with pearlash bread; that I 
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am sure will be easiest and much less trou- 
ble. So upon pearlash bread I was de- 
cided. ; 

With what deep and earnest interest did 
I prepare my flour, milk, salt and pearlash. 
With what anxiety did I mix these impor- 
tant ingredients together. ‘‘I will have 
pearlash enough,’’ thought I. “I am de- 
termined it shall be light,” and another 
spoonful was quickly added. The bread 
was made, the pans were ready, the fire 
kindled, and at last it was satisfactorily de- 
posited in the well-heated oven. I took my 
seat beside the stove to watch its progress. 
How anxious was I to see it rise. How 
readily did I remember the round, plump 
aspect of my mother’s loaves. Time passed 
on, and despite my watchful inspection and 
ardent wishes, it was still flat, flat, flat! It 
grew beautifully brown, but there it lay, so 
demure, so unaspiring. 

Dinner came, and my husband walked in 
with a friend or two to dine, as, in the hos- 
pitality of his heart, he oftendid. I extend- 
ed a welcome hand, but I am sure my 
burnt face and disquieted look were tell- 
tales of a heart not particularly glad to see 
them. 

We sat down at table; the mackerel was 
well-broiled, the potatoes well done, the 
butter was melted, but the bread—the 
bread ! the article above all which my hus- 
band considered most important, which he 
considered indispensable to be good—it was 
handed round—he took a slice; it certain- 
ly did not resemble bread, thickly studded 
as it was, with little brown spots of undis- 
solved pearlash; and then how it tasted ! 
a strange mixture of salt and bitter, which 
was altogether unbearable. My husband 
looked surprised and mortified, and how did 
I not feel? ‘‘ Is there no other?” he look- 
ed significantly at me. 

I shook my head, while he involuntarily 
removed the unpalatable slice afar from his 
plate. How little did I enjoy the society of 
my agreeable guests. How distant did I 
wish them; any where but at my own 
table. 

“‘ Had you not better attend to the bread 
making yourself, Mary,” said George, as 
soon as we were alone, ‘‘ and not leave that 
most important part of cooking to such mis- 
erably inexperienced hands?” There was 
a decision in his gentle tone which I well 
knew to give me no choice in the matter, 
and I saw that he little imagined the “ mis- 
erably inexperienced hands” upon which 
he had laid such strong emphasis were nei- 
ther more nor less than my own; and it did 
not afford me much consolation, that he ex- 
pected better things of me. 

I went away and wept heartily and hum- 
bly with this pitiful lamentation, “ what 
shall I do!’ There stood the piano. 
What availed all the time, talent and in- 
dustry, which had long been spent upon 
learning afewtunes? It added not an iota 
to the real comfort of my household. 
Handsome worsted work adorned our par- 
lor. O that I could recall an hundreth part 
of the time spent with the embroidery nee- 
dle, and repass it, in thoroughly and skil- 
fully acquiring the important arts of house- 
wifery. From that moment I resolved to 
study into my domestic duties; not lightly 
and loosely, as if they were small matters, 
easily gotten over, but I resolved to know 
how, to become a skilful, economical, thrifty 
housekeeper. Upon success in this, how 
much of family happiness depends. When 
I have cut my sweet, light, wholesome 
loaves, there still lingers the sad remem- 
brance of the pain, the anxiety, nay, the 
mortification of my first efforts; with no 
one to advise, and noone to aid me. Mine 
was a long and wearisome probation in 
bread making, and all because I lightly 
esteemed those great duties, when time 
and opportunity were freely offered under 
a mother’s eye. 

Let not young ladies look upon these du- 
ties as menial, or of slight importance. A 
household cannot be well ordered and hap- 
py unless they are faithfully and intelligent- 
ly understood. Let no woman imagine that 
a husband’s comfort, enjoyment or prosper- 
ity, depends alone upon the smiles and or- 
naments of his parlor. It is skilful and ju- 
dicious management in’ the kitchen which 
does so much toward making home pleas- 
ant and prospects bright. Let every young 


lady who expects to become a wife (and 
who does not?) look well to these things 
before she leaves the maternal care. Let 
her remember, that to become truly a help- 
meet, implies prudence, sagacity and expe- 








rience in domestic duties; and let no one 
enter into that important and most interest- 
ing relation with untried powers and un- 
skilful hands. 








Morality. 








BE CHEERFUL; 
Or, nothing like making the best of things. 


My dear girls, if you love me, or if you 
love yourselves, be cheerful, for cheerful- 
ness is more ornamental, and of greater 
value, than a string of pearls or a diamond 
necklace. I could offer you fifty reasons 
why you should be cheerful, but it would be 
useless to give myself the trouble; for with- 
out cheerfulness you cannot be happy ; with 
it you cannot be miserable. 

When I was young, and I have been as 
young as the best of you, I was cheerful as 
the day; and now that I am an old woman, 
I am cheerful still ; for though, on a thou- 
sand occasions, I have known the value of 
cheerfulness, I never yet, in one instance, 
found any advantage in giving way to mel- 
ancholy. My advice is, then, whether it 
be wet or dry, hot or cold, summer or win- 
ter, be cheerful! my dear girls, be cheerful! 

I am looking upon you not as girls only, 
but as what you will be by-and-by. Almost 
all in-door happiness depends upon females; 
they are formed not only to extend the com- 
forts, but to be the ornaments of domestic 
life. Most of their time is spent at home; 
their influence is great ; and therefore, it is 
very necessary that they should be cheerful. 

Do not suppose that by cheerfulness I 
mean a light, giddy, thoughtless disposi- 
tion; nothing is further from my thoughts. 
I mean the liveliness of a happy and an in- 
nocent heart, that delights in making others 
as happy as itself. 

Who is there among you, that has not 
walked abroad on a May morning, when 
the heavens were unclouded, and the whole 
earth appeared blooming and blossoming ; 
when the sun was in the sky, and the fresh 
green leaves of the trees looked more than 
lovely ;—when the birds were singing, and 
cheerfulness reigned around? Why, there 
is morality in such ascene; for it makes us 
ashamed of our ill tempers and gloomy fore- 
bodings, and disposes us, in spite of our- 
selves, to be happy. And so it is with the 
inhabitants of that dwelling where cheerful- 
ness resides ; the spirit is unclouded ; the 
green leaves of hope are put forth; the 
blossoms of fancy bloom around; and the 
heart sings for very joy. 

We have all something to endure. If we 
had not, we should be so proud and self- 
willed as scarcely to be endured ourselves. 
But when things are at the worst, when they 
will not smile upon us, why, if we make up 
our mind to smile upon them, it will answer 
pretty much the same purpose ; let us make 
the best of them, and be cheerful. 

When I was a girl, and at school, there 
lived in the village an old woman of the 
name of Ashmore. Granny Ashmore, as 
we used to call her, was always foreboding 
evil. I know not whether the poor old la- 
dy had met with disappointments in the 
world, but her countenance was strongly 
marked with despondency. She might, 
perhaps, have been tried and troubled more 
than her neighbors. How that might be, I 
cannot tell; but, certainly, if it were so, 
she added much to her sorrows by a want 
of cheerfulness, and by a disposition to look 
forward to nothing but tribulation. ‘ Mark 
my words,” she used to say; “all seems 
very fair, but a storm is brewing! some- 
thing will happen before Christmas yet!” 
It was in vain that Christmas came unat- 
tended by any calamity ; that the year roll- 
ed round in peace ; that orchards were la- 
den with fruit; that abundant harvests were 
safely gathered; and that plenty smiled 
around ; these things never altered the view 
of Granny Ashmore. In the midst of pres- 
ent joy, she could always see future sor- 
row. ‘‘ Ay! ay! you may say what you 
will,” said she, “but mark my words. 
You little think what is coming upon us; 
something will happen before Christmas 
yet, you may depend upon it !’’ 

Thus went on poor Granny Ashmore, 
year after year, foreboding evil to the day 
of her death; and too many are disposed 
to tread in her steps. Do not you be 
among the number. No, my dear girls, 
if matters go on well, be happy ; and if they 








do not, why, make the very best of them, and 
be cheerful. : 

It is a well known fact, that when we are 
cheerful, we make others cheerful too; and 
it is equally well known, that one dejected, 
melancholy being will throw a gloom on all 
around. A milliner once availed herself of 
this knowledge. Having undertaken to 
send home some dresses within a limited 
time, she was very anxious to fulfil her en- 
gagement ; but a poor old fiddler, who liv- 
ed in a small house adjoining, unfortunate- 
ly kept strumming a very slow march on 
his violin, and the milliner observed that 
the needles of her assistants kept time with 
the slow march of the fiddle. Away she 
went to the poor fiddler, and promised to 
reward him, if he would leave off the slow 
march, and play something more cheerful. 
No sooner had the fiddler struck up the 
lively air of ‘‘ Nancy Dawson,” than the 
needles began to move with astonishing 
rapidity, so that in a little time the dresses 
of the milliner were completed. We may 
apply this tale to a thousand things, and 
find in them all, the great advantage of be- 
ing cheerful. 

Almost every one must have heard of the 
good-humor and cheerfulness of a trades- 
man who flourished when I was young. He 
was never known to be other than cheerful ; 
and whatever losses he might meet with, he 
never lost his temper. Some of his cus- 
tomers were troublesome enough; but he 
was cheerful with them all. ‘‘ The trouble 
is a pleasure.” ‘‘ Exercise is healthful.” 
‘* My happiest moments are spent with my 
customers.” These, and a hundred other 
expressions of a similar kind, were ever be- 
ing used by him; and his cheerfulness re 
commended him far and near. A cera 
lady resolved, if possible, to overcome his 
good humor ; and asked him to show her 
one article after another, until the draper 
had heaped his counter with gloves and 
ribands, cambrics and calicoes, silks, satins, 
and sarsnets; but nothing suited her fancy, 
this was too fine, and that was too coarse ; 
one was too wide, and the other too narrow. 
After every other attempt to ruffle the tem- 
per of the tradesman had been made in 
vain, the lady, putting down a sixpence, de- 
sired him to cut her off sixpenny worth of 
white satin. The draper took the money, 
and clipping off just as much of the satin as 
the sixpence would cover, wrapped it up 
neatly, and handing it over the counter with 
a smile, requesting to know if she preferr- 
ed taking it with her, or if he might be per- 
mitted to send it to her habitation. The 
lady finding the good humor and cheerful- 
ness of the draper could not be overcome, 
became a purchaser in good earnest, and 
thereby amply repaid the trouble she had 
occasioned. You may rely upon it, my 
dear girls, that it is an excellent thing to be 
cheerful. 

We all laugh at the philosopher who 
made himself miserable, because he feared 
that the world would inevitably be burnt up 
by a comet in a few thousand years to 
come; but do we not act upon the same 
foolish principle that he did, when we add 
to the cares of to-day’the troubles of to- 
morrow? This is not being cheerful, and I 
am sure it is not making the best of things. 

If a young person be cheerful, there is 
every thing to hope; if she be sullen and 
desponding, it is almost a hopeless case ; 
with so many things around us to make us 
cheerful, it is a crime to be melancholy. In 
one word, if you have fifty virtues, and have 
not cheerfulness, it is ten to one that you 
will be neglected ; if you have a hundred 
failings, and are cheerful, your company is 
pretty sure to be desired. Get rid, my girls, 
of all your errors as fast as you can. Be 
determined to possess every good quality, 
not forgetting that of cheerfulness; for 
again, I say, that you will find it a most ex- 
cellent thing to be cheerful, and that there 
is nothing like making the best of things. 


THE LITTLE SIN. 


Thomas Barker went one day to aneigh- 
bor’s house, and when he returned his 
mother observed he had a new board nail in 
his hand. She inquired where he obtained 
it, and found that he had picked it up at a 
neighbor’s house, and brought it home with- 
out leave. 

She told him he had done very wrong, 
and made him go and carry it back again. 
Thomas did not do any such thing again for 
some days; but after a while he brought 
home three or four apples, and confessed 




















they were not given to him. At this time 
his mother sent him to return them, and 
whipped him besides. 

Now, perhaps some children think his 
mother was cruel, to whip little Thomas for 
only getting a few apples not worth a cent. 
But let us think about it a moment. 

She had often told her little son that it 
was wrong to take anything which was not 
his own, without having leave; and when 
he took the nail, she reproved him, and 
made him return it. 

But Thomas forgot all this, or would not 
mind it, and went and took the apples. He 
was then more wicked, than if he had not 
done so before, or if his mother had not 
taught him and reproved him. 

She was afraid he would do the same 
thing again and again, if she let him alone 
till he should become very wicked, and 
steal goods and money, and be sent to the 
state’s prison for a thief. 

So she took a rod and chastened him be- 
times, as the wise man says, to drive his 
wickedness away. She did right, and it 
was very good forThomas. ‘‘ The rod and 
reproof give wisdom.” 

He was afterward tempted to take things 
that he wanted, when people did not see 
him. But he remembered the smart which 
the rod gave hin ; that brought to mind his 
mother’s instructions and warnings; he 
thought the eyes of God were upon him, 
and he did not steal any more. 

He grew up a good boy; and when he 
became aman he was virtuous and respected. 

Now, children, do not say that Thomas 
committed a little sin, and one that was not 
worthy of notice. It is true that the nail 
and apples were little things. But then 


|} Thomas was a little boy; and with such 


little fellows little things are as important as 
great things are to men and women. 

No doubt Thomas thought as much of 
his apples as a man would of three dollars. 
And would it not be wrong for a man to 
steal three dollars? Besides, none of us 
should do any thing wrong because it is lit- 
tle. God does not allow of little sins. 

We should always ask, Is it right? or, Is 
it wrong? Weshould not ask whether it is 
less wicked than some other wicked thing; 
but whether God will or will not be angry. 
Sin is hateful, whether it be great or small; 
children should no more commit a little sin 
than they-would take a little poison. 

By doing wrong in little things, when 
they know it to be wrong, children cast off 
the fear of God, and make their hearts hard. 
By-and-by they become bolder ; and if they 
are not restrained by punishment, they be- 
come very wicked. 

Many poor creatures, who have been hung 
for murder, have confessed that they began 
with small offences, and went on from one 
wickedness to another, till they became 
thieves and robbers. They did not love and 
obey their parents when they were small 
children. 

They did not keep holy the Sabbath day. 
Afterward they stole some little things, and 
then things of more value. They told lies 
about their playthings to one another ; then 
about other things to their parents; and 
finally became great liars, that nobody could 
trust. 

They first got angry about their sports ; 
after some time they would strike and push 
one another; before they were men they 
would quarrel and fight in the streets; and 
it is no wonder they were at last hanged 
for killing folks. —S. S. Advocate. 














Editorial. 








THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. X. 


CHRIST PREACHES REPENTANCE. 


Jesus now began to preach. He went down 
into Galilee, preaching to the people, and tell- 
ing them that they must repent. To repent, is 
to be sorry for your sins, and leave off sinning. 
And, if you ask God to forgive you, for Christ’s 
sake, he will pardon your sins, and love you 
again, as though you had never sinned. When 
you have disobeyed your parents, and offended 
them, if you think of what you have done, and 
feel sorry, and go and ask them to forgive you, 
and then do so no more, they will forgive you, 
and show you favor again. So you may be re- 
stored to the favor of God, if you repent, on ac- 
count of what Christ has done for you. 

Besides preaching, Jesus did a great many 
wonderful things. He cured people that were 
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sick. He opened the eyes of the blind, and the 
ears of the deaf, and made the lame walk. All 
these things-he did, by just speaking. He told the 
diseases to go away, and they went. He told 
the lame to walk, and they walked. No one but 
God could do this. Jesus Christ is God. He 
made all things.at first. He has power both to 
give life and to take it away. 

Jesus came to Nazareth, the city where he 
had been brought up. There he went into the 
meeting house and preached to the people. 
They all wondered at what he said; but they 
remembered that they had been acquainted with 
him before, and with his parents and relations 
who were poor. And, though what he said was 
good and wonderful, they were offended that he 
should come to teach them. They said, “ Is 
not this Joseph’s son?” He told them that no 
prophet was accepted in his own country and 
among his relations and acquaintance. But they 
were the more angry at this, and took him up to 
the top of a high hill, and were going to throw 
him down and kill him. But he passed through 
the crowd, and got away from them without be- 
ing hurt. 

Before Jesus began to preach, every body 
loved him, because he was so kind, and gentle, 
and lovely. But as soon as he began to tell them 
how bad they were, and to show them that they 
must repent, they hated him, and would have 
killed him if they could. These people were 
like all who have not been born again. If your 
heart has not been changed, it is bad enough to 
treat Jesus as these people did. But God does 
not let you act out the wicked feelings of your 
heart, as they did. 

But I hope you are sorry for your sins. [hope 


you hate all your bad feelings. I hope you love? 


Jesus, and trust in him to save you. If you do 
he will take you up where he is, when you die, 
and make you happy forever. O whata blessed 
thing it would be, to live with Christ forever. 
He is great, and glorious, and lovely; and yet, 
so condescending. He loved little children 
when he was on earth, and he loves them still, 
now that he is in heaven. Are you pleased 
when your minister speaks to you? If the gov- 
ernor of the state, or the president should meet 
you, and stop and speak kindly to you, would 
you not be very glad? But Jepus is greater 
than any man that ever lived; and yet, he con- 
descends to speak to little children who love 
him. He will speak kindly to your heart by his 
Holy Spirit. When you die, he has promised 
to be with you, when you pass through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death. And, in heaven, 
there is no one so little as to be overlooked by 
him, There you may see him face to face, and 
behold his glory, and speak to him, and talk 
with him; and he-will make you as happy 

, the angels. N. 
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SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, 


Tue Syrgan Goat. 

This is regarded as the most elegant of the 
different species of goats. It is remarkable for 
its long pendulous ears, which are often a foot 
or more in length. The hair is much longer 
than that of the conlmon goat, and very fine 
and glossy in its appearance. The hair has 
long been an article of trade and manufacture, 
being shipped in considerable quantites from 
Turkey to the European nations, particularly to 
France, where it is made into shawls, &c. In 
beauty, it almost equals silk, and is never shear- 
ed, but combed off. It appears from Exodus 
25: 4, that goat’s hair was used by Moses in the 
construction of the tabernacle: “Thou shalt 
make curtains of goat’s hair, to be a covering 
upon the tabernacle: eleven curtains shalt thou 
make.” And in Exodus 35: 26, it is said, “And 
all the women whose hearts stirred them up, 

pun goat’s hair.” 

















Israelites. 








The milk of the Syrian goat is peculiarly 
weet and agreeable to the taste, and is much 
ised as Common food by the inhabitants, That 
roat’s milk was serviceable anciently, to the Is- 
-aelites, is evident from the advice of Solomon: 
* And thou shalt have goat’s milk enough for 
thy food, for the food of thy household, and for 
the maintenance of thy maidens.” Prov. 27: 27. 

This species of goat is now common about 
Jerusalem, and it is probable from the words of 
the prophet, that it was the kind which was kept 
anciently in Judea: “ As the shepherd taketh 


| out of the mouth of the lion two legs or a piece 


of an ear, so shall the children of Israel be taken 
out that dwell in Samaria, and in Damascus.” 
Amos 3: 12. It is inferred; by commentators, 
that the long-eared Syrian goat is alluded to in 
this passage, as it would hardly be natural to 
suppose that a shepherd would exert himself to 
make a lion quit a piece only of an ear of a com- 
mon goat. 

Among the Israelites the flesh of the kid, 
(young goat) was considered a great delicacy. 
Isaac appears to have been partial to this kind 
of meat, as Rebecca, in giving her directions to 
Jacob, that he might obtain the blessing, said, 
“ Go now to the flock, and fetch me from thence 
two kids of the goats ; and I will make them sa- 
vory meat for thy father, such as he loveth.” 
Gen. 27: 9. In other parts of Scripture the flesh 
of the goat is also spoken of as having been 
highly esteemed ; and these instances serve to 
show in what light we should consider the ill- 
tempered objection made by the elder brother of 
the prodigal son, when he said to his father, 
“Thou never gavest me a kid, that I might 
e merry with my friends,” Luke 15: 29. 
‘Under the Levitical law, goats were specially 
pointed to be used in the sacrifices of the 
, On the great day of atonement, 
the High Priest was directed to “take of the 
congregation of the children of Israel, two kids 
of the goats for a sin-offering,” of which one was 
to be slain, and the other banished into the wil- 
derness, as the lot determined. The latter was 
called the scape-goat. Read the account of the 
ceremonies which were observed relating to the 
scape-goat, in Leviticus 16: 5, 7—10, 21. The 
scape-goat, which was thus sent into the wil- 
derness, is supposed to have been taken by 
some proper person, after the ceremonies had 
been performed by the High Priest, and left on 
the brink of a precipice, a great distance from 
Jerusalem; thus figuratively carrying away with 
it all the sins of the people of Israel. The goat 
sacrificed is said to have represented the human 
nature of Christ, which died, and the scape-goat 
the divine nature, by which he lived and con- 
quered death. A. 
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JEMIMA WILLETS 


Was a quick girl, but by no means given to 
consideration. frequently did she commit a 
blunder that cost her an hour’s trouble to amend, 
which five minutes’ consideration would have 
enabled her to avotd. Her schoolmistress, a 
shrewd clever woman, used to put questions to 
her that required thought to reply to. Once, I 
remember, she asked her, “if one lighted taper 
burn for an hour, how long will twenty lighted 
tapers burn ?” Ry 

Now a moment’s consideration would have 
told Jemima, that if a hundred tapers were light- 
ed at the same time, they could not burn longer 
than one taper would burn; but this, Jemima 
was too inconsiderate to think of, so she set to 
work immediately, according to the Rule of 
Three, and gave her answer, that twenty tapers 
would burn twenty hours; thus she got pretty 
well laughed at. 

Jemima was one of the many inconsiderate 
people, who set about a thing without thinking 
for a moment which will be the best way to man- 
age it. 

Be considerate, my dear girls, not merely with 
respect to the affairs of this life, which.is only to 
last a few years, or months, or days, but with 
respect to that life which will endure forever. 
If you will but considera moment, I am sure you 
will agree with me, that the pleasuges and vani- 
ties of this transitory world are not to be com- 
pared with the enduring glories of that which is 
tocome. If, then, you desire to obtain that in- 
heritance which is incorruptible, and which 
fadeth not away, get your Bible, give it a dili- 
gent perusal, and you will assuredly find which 
as the best way to manage it. 





AN ABSENCE FROM HOME. 


Good-by, my dear mother, said a little boy} as 
he was going from home for a few weeks. And 
if you want any thing of me, while I am gone, I 
ope you will write, and let me know it. 





Now, thése were a few simple words, but 
they made quite an impression on his mother’s 
heart. And; when she sat down, alone, after he 
had gone, these words gave her a great deal of 
pleasure. 

To know that he would like to do something 
for her comfort, made her happy. She was hap- 
py in knowing that he thought of doing good to 
others, as well as of seeking his own pleasure. 

If all children knew how much happiness they 
would give their parents, by kind words, and by 
doing even little things for them, they would 
find it much more for their own comfort, than to 
be selfish. 

Some children will ask, What can I do to 
make older people happy? I will tell you one 
way. Always speak cheerfully to your father 
and mother, and let them see that you love todo 
what they wish. 

This will give more joy to their hearts, than 
any costly gift. And when you are away from 
them, they will love to think, If my child were 
at home, he would help me very much. And 
they would love to remember all the little things 
you had done for them. 

The day before this little boy left home, he 
was very busy in making some little tables. He 
had only a few pieces of board, which a carpen- 
ter had thrown aside; and with these, he con- 
trived to make two little tables. 

These he gave to his mother and sister. 
They were rude specimens of workmanship, it is 
true; but they answered well, as an expression 
of kind feeling. And they served to keep him 
in fond remembrance while absent. : 

Bumstead’s Second Reading Book. 


WOMAN IN INDIA. 


As soon as a Hindoo female has entered into 
existence, it is to be frowned upon by her pa- 
rents merely on account of her sex. Her whole 
life is a series of insults and of disgrace. In the 
days of her childhood she is made the drudge of 
the family, and every one thinks he has a right 
to despise her. If she is betrothed to an indi- 
vidual who is to become her future husband, she 
is sold like a slave to man who loves her not, 
and who cares for her not. Should her intend- 
ed happen to die before the marriage be con- 
summated, then she is doomed to perpetual wid- 
owhood—that is, to perpetual infamy. In case 
he should survive, and she should enter into the 
state of wedlock, it is to repair to the house of 
her mother-in-law, where she is scolded and 
buffeted, and treated almost like a beast of bur- 
den. Let her be hungry, she is obliged to wait 
till her master is satisfied. Should she fall into 
an error, there is no correction but an appeal to 
the lash, When they undertake a journey, she 
is not suffered to walk by the side of her hus- 
band; she must come up behind him, bearing 
the burden, as well as the heat* of the day. 
Every step is to her a step of degradation. Her 
very sex has disqualified her for giving ‘her tes- 
timony in a court of justice.—Campbell’s India. 





THE YOUNG SWEARER REBUKED. 


A clergyman sailing up the Hudson river ina 
sloop, some forty years since, was pained by the 
protaneness of a young man. Seeking a favor- 
able opportunity, he told him he had wounded 
his feelings by speaking against his best Friend 
—the Saviour. ‘The young man showed no re- 
lentings, and at one of the landings left the boat. 
The clergyman was pained, and feared that his 
labors were in vain. Seven years after, as this 
clergyman went to the General Assembly at 
Philadelphia, a young clergyman accosted him, 
saying he thought he remembered his counte- 
nance, and asked him if he was not on board a 
sloop on the Hudson river, seven years before, 
with a profane young man. At length the cir- 
cumstances were called to mind. “I,” said he, 
“am that young man. After 1 left the sloop, I 
thought I had injured both you and your Saviour. 
I was led to him for mercy, and I felt that I 
must preach his love toothers. I am now in 
the ministry, and have come as a representative 
to this Assembly.” 


BE NOT 100 POSITIVE. 


Be very cautious in all you say; never be too 
positive : you will often be wrong when you feel 
sure of being right. And then never condemn 
hastily what others say. They may after all be 
right, though you at first feel certain they are 
wrong. Itis quite possible, you know, for two 
different and opposing statements to be true. It 
is said that two knights quarrelled, fought, and 
wounded each other about a shield that stood 
between them; the one said it was red, the oth- 
er said it was blue; but at length some one in- 
terfered, and showed that it had a red side and 
a blue side; that each of them, therefore, was 
right; and that had they been wiser, and looked 
at both sides, the strife would have been pre- 
vented. 
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A BOY AND HIS DEAD BROTHER. 


Some weeks ago, a little boy who lived near 
me, died, leaving a brother a few years older, 
who was tenderly attached to him, and who 
mourned much at his younger brother’s death. 
The youngest was named James, and the other 
John. Some time after John was buried, James 
waked up one night, and began to cry very bit- 
terly. A person who was sleeping in the same 
room asked him what was the matter? Hesaid 
he had been thinking how, last summer, John 





wanted his kite and he wouldn’t let him have it, 
and he felt very bad to think that he had been 
unkind to his dear brother, who was now dead. 

He is a fool who cannot be angry ; but he is 
a wise man who will not. 








Poetry. 











- POOR PUSSY. 


Do, pussy, quit that lofty bough, 
And come and play among us now, 
For Tom is climbing up the tree, 
To reach and throw you down to me. 
You'd better come yourself, my puss, 
Than to be roughly treated thus! 

“ Two Half Dollars,’? Published by Tappan & Dennet. 








THE SUMMER SEASON. 


Now has come the Summer heat; 
Not a cloud is in the sky, , 

And the earth beneath our feet, 
For refeshing rain doth cry. 


On the leafy chestnut bough 
See that little bird alight; 

There! its wings are moving now 
Languidly it takes its flight. 

How the trees all silent stand, 
With their covering of green! 

And our cheeks are feebly fanned 
By the wind that flies unseen, 


See the white and quiet sheep 
Lying on the sunny ground, 
Some awake and some asleep, 


While their lambs are playing round. 


And the cows are on the hill, 
Looking down upon the brook, 

Idly chewing something still, 
With a very stupid look. 


Sisters, brothers, here are we, 
Sitting on the mossy bank, 
Underneath the old oak tree, 
Where the sun the dew has drank. 


We are idle with the rest, 
With the earth and with the sky ; 
With the sea, whose placid breast ° 
Swells no longer dark and high ; 


With each happy thing alive ; 
No! there is a busy bee, , 

Home returning to its hive, 
Honey-laden heavily, 


Active creature! toiling on, 
While you others idle see ; 
Truly, you the prize have won 
For laborious industry ! 
[Bumstead’s Second Reading Bool. 


TO A CHILD. 
Never, my child, forget to pray, 
Whate’er the business of the day ; 
If happy dreams have bless’d thy sleep, 
If startling fears have made thee weep, 
With holy thoughts begin the day, 
And ne’er, my child, forget to pray. 


Pray Him, by whom the birds are fed, 

To give to thee thy daily bread ; 

If wealth his bounty should bestow, 
Praise Him from whom all blessings flow ; 
If He who gave should take away, , 
Oh ne’er my child, forget to pray. 


The time will come when thou wilt miss 
A father and a mother’s kiss, 

And then, my child, perchance you'll see 
Some who in prayer ne’er bend the knee; 
From such examples turn away, 

And ne’er, my child, forget to pray. 
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THE CHEERFUL HOME. 


There is one bright enchanting spot 
Where love and beauty glow, 

Which oft the glorious grace of God 
Hath made a Heaven below. 


And in that covenant sheltered place 
There is a radidnt gem, 

More precious than the ocean pearls, 
Or empire’s diadem! 


Oh, keep that gem, ye plighted ones, 
Nor from that spot depart, 

That spot is hqme, delightful home! 
That oem the faithful heart 
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